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COURTESY CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART 


Mountain Lions 


A Painting by Ila McAfee 


Ila McAfee is a member of the artists’ colony at Taos, New Mexico. This painting 


has been shown in a Public Works Administration exhibit 








SUPPLEMENT TO THE JUNIOR RED Cross NEws 


Fesruary, 1936 


A Guide for Teachers 


By RutH Evetyn HENDERSON 


The February News in the School 


The Classroom Index 
Art: 
‘*Valentine,’’? (front cover), ‘‘Mountain Lions,”’ 
‘*Courage,’’ (editorials) 


>? 


Character Education: 

‘‘Farmer of Paimpol,’’ ‘‘The Postal Union,’’ 
‘*Things We Do,’’ ‘‘Fellow-Members Afar,’’ ‘‘Cour- 
age’’ (editorials), ‘‘ What Counts’’ (editorials) 

The editorial “What Counts” is worth referring to for 


discussion more than once. The poet Tagore has said 
much the same thing: 


“He who would do good knocks at the gate; 
He who loves finds the gate open.” 


And Thoreau, in the first essay of Walden, declares: “If 
I knew for a certainty that a man was coming to my house 
with the conscious design. of doing me good, I should run 
for my life as from that dry and parching wind of the 
African deserts, which fills the mouth and nose and ears 
and eyes with dust till you are suffocated, for fear that 
I should get some of his good done to me.” “Be sure that 
you give the poor what they most need. If you give money, 
spend yourself with it.” “I would not subtract anything 
from the praise that is due to philanthropy but merely 
demand justice for all who by their lives and works are a 
blessing to mankind.” 


Geography: 

France—‘ Farmer of Paimpol’’ 

Mexico—‘‘The Proeram Picture”’ 

Philippines—‘‘ A Filipino School,’’ ‘‘ Fellow-Mem- 
bers Afar’’ 

Peru— ‘The Steamer Nearest the Moon,”’ ‘‘Fellow- 
Members Afar’”’ 

Other Countries—‘Universal Postal Union,”’ 
‘*Housekeeping at the Zoo.’’ ‘‘St. Valentine’s Day,”’ 
‘‘TDoll Exchange,’’ ‘‘The Story of Oil,’’ ‘‘Fellow- 
Members Afar’’ 


Health: 

‘*British Health Poster’’ 

‘“‘Things We Do’’ and ‘‘Fellow-Members Afar’’ 
have several interesting items about health activities 
and ‘‘ Housekeeping at the Zoo’’ is an amusing lead 
for lessons in nutrition. 


Music: 
‘*My Silver-Gray Snooky’’ 


Nature Study: 
‘*Housekeeping at the Zoo’’ 


Primary Grades: 


‘‘Housekeeping at the Zoo,’’ ‘‘ Pedal Autos,’’ ‘‘ Doll 
Exchanges,’’ ‘‘The Story of Oil,’’ ‘‘My Thinking,’’ 
‘*My Silver-Gray Snooky,’’ ‘‘Things We Do,’’ British 
Health Poster 


Reading: 

1. What brave thing was Perrik able to do by staying 
home? 2. Make up a story, or tell a true one you know, 
about somebody’s everyday courage. 

1. How is a balsa built? 2. Use the story of boats on 


Lake Titicaca to show how inventions have influenced 
transportation. 

1. Who deserves chief credit for the Universal Postal 
Union? 2. How does it enable Junior Red Cross members 
to make further experiments in international cooperation? 

1. Make believe that each one of you is a different kind 
of animal at the Zoo and tell what you would have to eat. 
2. Make up a story about a day when visitors gave you too 
much to eat or a wrong kind of food. 

1. How do pupils in the Pilar Elementary School en- 
courage home industry and the use of native products? 
2. Find out why it is necessary for them to do so. 

1. What counts most in Junior Red Cross service? 2. Is 
“gratitude” something for you to demand from others, or 
something for you to express towards others? 

1. What is Libra telling the other girls in the PROGRAM 
picture? 2. Find another story of Mexico to tell your class. 

1. How did Jules Lemordant overcome his three misfor- 
tunes? 2. Read Milton’s Sonnet on His Blindness aloud 
and talk about its meaning. 

1. Which Valentine custom do you think most amusing? 
2. Send a filled Valentine Box, or material to make Valen- 
tines, to some group that will enjoy it. 

1. Which doll do you admire most? 2. Find all the 
items about doll exchanges in this issue of the NEws and 
write a feature article about them, for a school or com- 
munity paper. 

1. What were some of the uses men found for mineral 
oil long ago? 2. Make a list of uses today that you know 
about. 

1. What does the poem “My Thinking” mean? 2. Make 
up a group poem, with different members supplying dif- 
ferent lines. 

1. What changes Snooky’s color? 2. Sing the song. 

1. Which of the activities here or abroad do you think 
most in the spirit of the Junior Red Cross? 2. Which of 
your services this year might have been done more 
thoughtfully? 

1. Which of the British health practices are about 
cleanliness, which about rest, and which about fresh air? 
2. What health practice are you going to pay more atten- 
tion to? 


Functions of Social Life and Centers of Interest 


Teachers thinking oftener in terms of units of study 
than in classroom subjects may be interested in some 
of the following uses for the material in this number: 


“Farmer of Paimpol” is useful with relation to study of 
“social provision for cooperative living” (Grade 7), the 
“adaptation of our living through nature, social, and 
mechanical inventions” (Grade 8), and especially the 
“adaptation to environmental forces of nature” (Grade 3). 
Since the presentation is over the heads of Grade 3, why 
rot invite a seventh or eighth grader to retell the story for 
the benefit of third graders? 

“The Steamer Nearest the Moon” illustrates the adapta- 
tion of life to advancing physical frontiers (Grade 4), 
effects of inventions and discoveries upon our living (Grade 
5), and adaptation of our living through mechanical in- 
ventions. The old and the new cultures are seen side by 
side. 

“The Universal Postal Union” is pertinent to units on 
communication in any grade, but especially in relation to 
social provisions for cooperative living (Grade 7). 

“The Story of Oil” is useful in studying the effect of 
discoveries and inventions on living (Grade 5) ; but printed 
here for Grade 3, it will give the young members a turn at 
retelling their story to older schoolmates. A symposium, 
each member telling one interesting part of the story, will 
make an entertaining program. 








Developing Program Activities for February 


Some ‘‘Major Functions of Social Life’’ 


Recreation : 

For young members who are learning about com- 
munity life (Grade 2) the suggestion is given on the 
February page to write a Mother Goose playlet for 
the entertainment of friends in an old people’s home 
to make a picture book about ‘‘Children at Play’’ for 
child friends in public homes, and to make pages 
about ‘‘Going Places in Baby Carriages, on Kiddie 
Cars, Seooters, or Sidewalk Bicycles’’ for interna- 
tional correspondence. The last suggestion may be 
approached either as a form of recreation or, more 
solemnly, as a study in Transportation of People! 
The photograph of ‘‘ Pedal Autos’’ in this number of 
the magazine may suggest taking some real snap- 
shots of the playground, rather than using pictures 
cut from magazines. 


Expression of Esthetic Impulses: 

For each grade-level, the suggestions for making 
gifts will be worth more if the standard is kept 
prominent of doing all with an eye to neatness, pro- 
portion, color harmony, and other phases of beauty. 
As Junior Red Cross gifts they will not be made 
perfunctory, like exercises, nor will they embarrass 
father and mother with finding a place for them; 
but as surprise-gifts they will break the monotony of 
someone's day. 


Communication and Transportation: 


The material helpful in units on transportation in 
this issue of the News is discussed on page 1. The 
school correspondence topie given leading place on 
the ProcraM page is divided into sub-heads that 
make cooperation possible among various grades in 
preparing a school album: 

The part of the primary grades, discussed above, 
may be extended by questions like those used as leads 
in the Virginia Course of Study: ‘‘How do members 
of our family travel from place to placet’’ ‘‘How 
does our community provide for transportation?’’ 
The ProGraM topie ‘‘From East to West in covered 
wagons and in airplanes’’ is a good title for the 
answer of older pupils to the question: ‘‘How does 
physical environment affect transportation?’’ ‘‘How 
do ways of transportation and communication serve 
te advance frontiers?’’ The Proeram titles ‘‘ Master- 
ing distance with speed,’’ ‘‘Motor bus and auto 
travel’’ will cover answers to the questions: ‘‘How 
do inventions and discoveries improve our means of 
transportation?’’ ‘‘How does machine production 
affect transportation?’’ The Program suggestions 
for questions to ask correspondents will make more 
real the answers sought for the curriculum questions : 
‘‘How do methods of transportation affect coopera- 
tive living?’’ ‘‘How do improved means of com- 
munication influence the behavior of individuals and 
groups?’’ Thus, the Program correspondence topic 
for the month may become a lead in introducing study 
of this ‘‘major function of social life,’’ may supply 
the ‘‘felt need’’ for the unit, may serve as a culmi- 
nating activity in selecting the most important and 
interesting facts for the album, or may be a reason 
for reviewing a unit finished earlier in the year: 
several, possibly all, grades, combining in assembling 


the final album. The preference as to which country 
the album should be addressed might be voted on in 
school Junior Red Cross Council meeting, each repre- 
sentative explaining the preference of his room, with 
a vote as to the first, second, and third choices. 


Young Members 

In addition to the suggestions for primary pupils 
already given on this and the first page, a catalogue 
of items gleaned from various reports may carry 
suggestions for other teachers: 

From Richland County, South Carolina—‘The 
public school kindergarten Juniors have not only 
remembered the sick in the city but have been doing 
kind deeds for the birds and animals, feeding a flock 
of birds which has been seen on their playground. 
They have sent pennies to a little sick child and are 
taking good eare of their goldfish and their bunnies. 

**The Shandon first grade Juniors so delightfully 
presented ‘The Three Little Pigs’ at one of the Coun- 
cil meetings that they were requested to repeat it for - 
the Veterans’ Hospital.’’ 

From Winston-Salem, North Carolina—‘The first 
and second grades of the Lillian Dalton School made 
joke books. Some were in the shape of bunnies and 
others were attractively decorated. A number were 
distributed to the Methodist Children’s Home and 
some were sent to the Recreational Room of the For- 
syth County Sanitorium and others to the boys at the 
Jackson Training School.’’ 

From the Roslyn Farms School, Pittsburgh County, 
Pennsylvania, Chapter, (a first grade representative) : 
‘*We had a circus in the basement of Jane’s house 
and made a lot of money to buy the jelly eggs to fill 
the boxes and here is the rest of the money to buy a 
toy and basket for a sick child.’’ 

From the Maywood School, Hammond, Indiana: 
‘‘The primary department gave a play, collecting a 
free-will offering for the Service Fund.”’ 

From the Riverside School, Hammond, Indiana: 
‘‘The First Grade gave their best doll and two doll 
chairs to a crippled child.’’ 

From the Columbia School, Hammond, Indiana: 
‘*Grade I-A gave a movie of their reading activities 
for the school Junior Red Cross Council.’’ 


A Junior Red Cross Smile 


A fourth-grade Junior Red Cross Council met 
shortly before Hallowe’en. The president and other 
officers conducted the meeting in admirable parlia- 
mentary order. After old business was disposed of, 
when the President called for new business, one 
member asked what they should do with the Hallo- 
we’en favors they had made and hung about the 
blackboard. Some one moved that these be sent to 
the children’s ward in the hospital. The President 
asked for discussion, and a small girl popped up to 
say ‘‘You can’t have mine! I’m goin’ to take it home 
to my little brother.’’ 

A boy jumped up for recognition and said ‘‘ Your 
little brother don’t need it. I know him.’’ 

The vote was, with one exception, in favor of send- 
ing the things to the children’s ward. Probably, since 
the Red Cross is a ‘‘voluntary organization’’ the dis- 
senting member was allowed to take her own favor 
home; but the ‘‘socializing process’’ is at work. 


A Year of Socially Useful Work 


HE Junior Red Cross of the Onequa School, 

Salt Lake City, Utah, carried a well designed ser- 
vice program through all of last year. The report 
will repay reading: 

‘‘The Onequa Junior Red Cross has had three dis- 
tinet fields of service this year: 

(a) Remembering classmates who have been ill and 
absent from school over two weeks with letters, and 
sending gifts to those who were in a hospital 

(b) Remembering the lung patients at the St. 
Mark’s Hospital on their birthdays, on all holidays, 
and extra occasions as we became aware of their 
needs 

(ec) Sending picture books and letters to a school in 
New York State, and a large portfolio on the lumber 
industry of the United States to Czechoslovakia. 


September 


‘*Blection of the Red Cross Council: The person- 
nel consists of two faculty members and a repre- 
sentative from each of the classes above the first 
grade; the year’s program was outlined. 


October 


‘‘The Council made a get-acquainted visit to the 
St. Mark’s Hospital where they were graciously wel- 
comed by the superintendent and the superintendent 
of nurses. During our visit we learned that the men 
were in need of reading material and that a boy of 
twelve years of age was anxious for a reading rack. 
We also became acquainted with a little Indian girl 
there who greatly interested us. 

‘On October 28, we made a second visit to the hos- 
pital, taking the following: 75 magazines, 4 picture 
books, 2 dolls, 1 box of wooden beads, 1 reading rack. 

This date was also the birthday anniversary of 
one of our lung patient friends there, so we took him 
a birthday card made by one of our Red Cross mem- 
bers and a copy of the current Midweek Pictorial. 
Our singing of Happy Birthday to You brought 
smiles from all the men. During the season we have 
had 17 of these birthday remembrances sent to the men. 

‘*A sixth grade boy and a fifth grade girl at our 
school were ill at this time so we made up a box of 
Hallowe’en candies for each of them, and their 
classes wrote letters to accompany the gifts. The class 
president and Junior Red Cross Council member from 
each of the classes concerned delivered the gifts. 


November 


‘‘Thanksgiving time offered another opportunity 
for a trip to the St. Mark’s Hospital. This time we 
took: 125 magazines for the women’s ward, which 
had expressed a wish for reading matter, one easel 
drawing board for a boy who liked to paint, 2 pic- 
ture books, 3 dolls for girls we had seen there on our 
previous visit, 1 tinker-toy set, 20 menu cards for the 
lung patients’ Thanksgiving trays. We had previ- 
ously learned the menu from the chief dietitian. 

‘‘The forty children present sang holiday songs for 
the men who, by this time, began to show a keen in- 
terest in our Red Cross organization. 


December 


‘Barly in the month we made Christmas cards for 
the men at the hospital to send to their friends. 
Eighty cards and envelopes were made and stamps 


furnished by the Red Cross members for them. These 
ecards were made up in packets of four each, and were 
delivered to the hospital three weeks from Christmas. 

‘* About this time the call came from a local paper 
for added service. This was in the form of subbing 
for Santa for Salt Lake’s needy children. After a 
meeting with our entire faculty and Red Cross Coun- 
cil, we decided to accept the responsibility of prepar- 
ing a Christmas for eleven families; this included 
thirty-six children. 

‘*That it is more blessed to give than to receive was 
most evident as the boys and girls brought in their 
toys to repair. After a good deal of collecting, mend- 
ing, and painting, it was found that we had an ample 
supply of playthings. Then clothes and food were 
solicited, and by the time the baskets were delivered 
they contained the candy, nuts, and toys the needy 
children had asked for, a warm searf, gloves, cap, and 
usually meat, vegetables, and fruits for the Christmas 
dinner. 

**On Christmas Eve we visited the St. Mark’s Hos- 
pital where we left two artificial Christmas trees, a 
holly wreath, 50 magazines, and three bird-feeding 
tables. The thirty children present also sang carols 
for the patients. 


January 


“With a number of diseases in our district we have 
had about 15 children out of school for long periods 
of time. Each Council member has cooperated with 
his home teacher in seeing that letters were sent to 
these absent classmates. 

** Another collection of magazines was made and we 
took to the hospital: 75 magazines, 2 tulip plants, 2 
ae (for men who write and weave a good 

eal). 

“‘Under the leadership of the Social Science teacher 
of the upper platoon a beautiful portfolio was made 
to be sent to Czechoslovakia. Its theme was the 
lumber industry, and all classes in the upper platoon 
contributed towards its construction. 


February 

‘*On St. Valentine’s Day we again visited the hos- 
pital, taking a valentine we had made to each of our 
friends there. We had also made and delivered: 7 
joke books and cartoon scrapbooks, 5 editorial serap- 
books, 75 magazines which had been collected. Two 
children of our school were ill in the hospital at this 
time. We sent one of them a game and the other a 
book. Their classes also sent them letters. 

The fifth grades received a letter from a school in 
New York City asking for information concerning 
Utah Canyons. They replied with letters and a port- 
folio of pictures and maps. 


March 

‘‘Fifty magazines were taken to the St. Mark’s 
Hospital. 
April 


‘“An Easter box of candies was sent to one of our 
teachers, who is ill in California. 


May 
‘‘The final trip of the year was made to the St. 
(Continued on page 4) 











Causes and Means of Prevention 

UGGESTIONS for realizing permanent benefits 

from the Red Cross accident prevention cam- 
paign were given in last month’s GuipE For Tracu- 
ers. Traffie safety posters, looseleaf lesson sheets, 
color and reading leaves for first grades, and a really 
adorable little play for elementary grades called ‘‘ His 
Honor, the Owl,’’ can be obtained from the National 
Headquarters of the American Automobile Associa- 
tion, Pennsylvania Avenue at Seventeenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Surveying causes of illness and means of prevention 
is of equal importance. A chart of school attendance 
may be the lead, and from this a study can be made 
of the reasons for absence to show the kinds of illness. 
Most important is the serious consideration of means 
of prevention: quarantining colds and other conta- 
gious diseases; building up resistance through per- 
sonal hygiene and nutrition; and community and 
national cooperation in larger public health problems. 

Each grade can draw up its own record for the 
year, and the sixth, seventh, or eighth grades can 
compile the study for the entire school. Results may 
be utilized in an auditorium program, or a program 
to which parents are invited, with the school reports 
supplemented by a talk by some local public health 
official or worker. 

The series of Health Bulletins for Teachers, the 
monthly subjects of which were given in the Decem- 
ber issue of our Junior Red Cross Guipe ror TEACH- 
ERS, supply especially useful material for the larger 
public health problems and list additional references. 
Address the School Health Bureau, Welfare Division 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New 
York City. 

A elass scrapbook of news items about experiments 
and progress in controlling some of the still ‘‘uncon- 
quered’’ diseases will carry the study along and give 
fresh material for renewing the activity. 


Fitness for Service Abroad 


The Bulletin of the League of Red Cross Societies 
reported an interesting ‘‘Health Parade’’ of 250 
Junior Red Cross members in Stockholm, Sweden: 


“The procession was divided into several groups, each 
representing an important factor to health. The first 
group, headed by a banner bearing the words ‘Play in the 
Open Air,’ was composed of little girls wearing sports 
costumes and carrying balls, skis and skates; some of 
them, dressed as sailors, carried oars. 

“The second group, labelled ‘The Bath Means Health,’ 
hauled along a bath tub occupied by a big doll, followed 
by girls in bath robes carrying soap and brushes. 

“Next came eight boys and eight girls in pyjamas carry- 
ing mammoth tooth-brushes and preceded by a banner 
bearing the words ‘Healthy Teeth.’ They were followed 
by little girls bearing baskets of fruit, who formed the 
vanguard of a group entitled: ‘Fruit Is a Valuable Ad- 
junct to Health.’ 

“The next group symbolized ‘The Enemies of Health’: 
coffee, portrayed by a witch, tobacco by an imp, and sweets 
by children arrayed in red and white dresses. ‘Long Live 
Milk’ was represented by a tiny cowherd leading a card- 
board cow and followed by dairymaids carrying innened 
utensils. Then came a number of children disguised as 
vegetables, representing ‘Beneficent Vitamins.’ 

“The service activities of the Junior Red Cross were 
symbolized by a Junior and his little sister holding on a 
leash a bandaged dog; another Junior was shown leading 


Fitness tor Service for February 


a blind person. This group was placed under the sign of 
‘We Want to Help Others.’ 

“Bringing up the rear of the procession was a large 
group of Juniors carrying the flags of all nations, from the 
midst of which emerged the Red Cross banner. ‘We Have 
Friends All Over the World’ was the motto of this group. 

“The inhabitants of Stockholm were greatly impressed 
by this instructive and amusing demonstration of Junior 
Red Cross health activities and the organizers are satisfied 
that it has achieved its aim, which was to gain public 
sympathy and moral support for the movement.” 





(Continued from page 3) 
Mark’s Hospital on May Day. The forty-five mem- 
bers of our school glee club gave a concert of spring 
songs, and we delivered: 25 magazines, 3 May baskets 
of flowers. 

‘*The boys and girls of our school have been keenly 
interested and active in the year’s activities. Upon 
each oceasion of a new project the Council has met 
with the faculty members and helped plan and or- 
ganize the work.’’ 


Corresponding for Many Years 


From Marysville State School in Victoria, Australia, 
to a school in Marysville, Kansas, school correspond- 
ence took a message of hope for continuing friend- 
ship : 

“Dear Friends in Marysville, Kansas: 

“We received your interesting portfolio a few days ago. 
We are all very pleased with it and enjoyed reading it 
very much. We are very pleased that we are correspond- 
ing with a town having the same name as ours... 
Marysville, Victoria, is a very small town indeed. We hope 
that our portfolio will reach you undamaged and that you 
will enjoy it. We hope that we may correspond with you 
for many years. 

“Our school is situated 1,600 feet above sea level and 
we have heavy snow in the winter. Of course, most of the 
boys learn to ski. The weather is not cold enough to freeze 
the lakes; therefore, we cannot skate. There are twenty- 
one children going to school and only one teacher and the 
grades are from the first to the eighth. There are not two 
sections for the eighth grade as you have. The youngest 
pupil attending our school is five years of age while the 
oldest is fourteen years. 

“We are very pleased that we belong to the Junior Red 
Cross as it has enabled us to correspond with you, a school 
in a land so distant from Australia. All the children of 
our school are helping with the portfolio and we hope that 
the descriptions help you to understand our district. 

“Unfortunately we cannot find a map showing your town 
and we wish to find out all we can about it; therefore, we 
would like you to tell us more about yourselves and your 
district in your next letter. If you would answer the fol- 
lowing questions for us we would be very pleased. 

“What is the population of your town? 

“Are there many small rural schools nearby? 

“If not, how do the children living at some distance from 
Marysville, Kansas, receive their education? 

“At what altitude do you live? 

“Have you snow in winter? Does it lie long? 

“How many children attend your school? 

“How many feet above sea level is your school situated? 

“What do you live on? 

“How long does it take you to get to school? 

“At what season do you keep Christmas and Easter? 

“Could you write us something about a farm nearby? 

“Are there mountains in the place where you live? 

“Have you woods and forest? 

“Are there blackberries? 

“What trees and bushes grow there? 

“Are there also stags and deer? 

“What kinds of work do your fathers do? 

“At present we are nearing the end of autumn, as it is 
the middle of May.” 














Farmer of Paimpol 


CAROL RYRIE BRINK 


Illustrations by S. Bouglé 


HE masts of a dozen ships pricked through 

the mists of a damp February morning in 

Paimpol. The fishing fleet was ready for 
the voyage to Iceland, and nearly two hundred 
of the stoutest men of the little town were sail- 
ing away to be gone for six months. Six months 
of rough seas, of ice-coated masts, of sudden 
gales and blinding snows, of decks reeking with 
the smell of cod, and hands and garments stiff 
with salt! There would be nights when the 
two-masted goélettes would toss and groan in 
laboring seas, and days when the monotony of 
living a half year in one little boat would almost 
drive men mad, and always there was the danger 
of sudden, icy death. 

Yet Perrik wanted to go. He wanted to go 
more than he had ever wanted to do anything 
else. Yann was going this year for the first time 
on La Paimpolaise. It was also the first time 
that Perrik and 
Yann had not done 
everything together. 
They had been like 
brothers ever since 
their fathers had 
gone down with the 
Ste. Anne on the 
coast of Iceland 
many years ago. 
Little Madame Gué- 
lou had lost her 
husband on the Ste. 
Anne, too, and, hav- 
ing no one left, she 
had taken the two 
orphan boys and 
reared them as her 
own. The pain of 
those far-off days had long been forgotten, and 
Madame Guélou and her two boys had been 
happy together. 

Madame Guélou was silent now as she stood 
beside Perrik on the quay and saw Yann make 
ready to depart. Yann had grown into a great, 
broad-shouldered lad this year, and he looked 
very fine in his new blue jersey and oilskins. 

“But I am almost as old as he,” Perrik said 
bitterly. “If I had grown faster, they would 
have taken me, too. It is not right. I could be 
as useful about a boat as Yann. But instead 
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A farmer of Paim- 
All of the bitterness of a race of sea- 
faring men was in Perrik’s voice, when he said 


of that I must be a farmer! 
pol!” 


“farmer.” Madame Guélou said nothing, but 
one of the young men on the boat called out: 
“Perrik will be raising artichokes,” and every- 
body laughed. 

One by one the ships went out of the basin on 
the full tide and were lost in the gray mist on 
their long journey to the coast of Iceland. 

Madame Guélou touched Perrik’s arm, and 
they turned away from the empty port. They 
had a long walk out toward the open sea before 
they reached home. 

“T am not needed here,” Perrik said. “If there 
were something here for me to do, there would 
be some sense in my staying. I am old enough 
to be a fisherman as my father was.” 

“There are many things to do here, Perrik,”’ 
said Madame Gué- 
lou. ‘“‘With two 
hundred men gone, 
there should be 
more than enough 
for the few who are 
left.” 

They walked on 
in silence, but, be- 
fore they reached 
the cottage, Ma- 
dame Guélou turned 
aside to a little 
churchyard which 
they had not visited 


for a long time. 
There were not 
many graves, but 


on the walls were 
The tablets bore the names of 


many tablets. 
men who had been lost at sea, in the Ste. Anne, 


St. Liboubane, and other ships. The names of 
Perrik’s and Yann’s fathers were there, along 
with that of Monsieur Guélou. The inscriptions 
on the tablets read: Perdu en Islande—disparu 
en mer—qu’ils reposent en paix. 

The words echoed in Perrik’s ears as he walked 
on: “Lost in Iceland—disappeared at sea—may 
they rest in peace.” But it was a brave life all 
the same—better than staying home. Perhaps 
next year he could go. There were other words 
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which rang more bitterly in his ears: “Perrik 
will be raising artichokes,” and the laughter at 
his expense. 

Madame Guélou had a little plot of ground 
about her cottage, and on it she raised flowers 
and a few vegetables which she carried in to 
market in the summer. She had a cow, too, 
which Perrik milked for her. It was a very 
frugal life which they led, and Perrik knew that 
it had often been difficult for the little woman to 
feed and clothe her two big boys. Now Yann 
would be able to contribute to her support, for 
he would have a percentage of his catch of cod- 
fish, but Perrik was still considered too young to 
help. The thought was sharp and bitter in his 
heart. 

The cold mists of February drifted away, and 
March came in with keen, strong winds from the 
sea. Perrik thought of Yann’s ship tossing some- 
where in dark, foam-laced waters. There would 
be no news of her until August when the Iceland 
fishers began to return. 

One March night Madame Guélou’s cow was 
taken sick. Perrik noticed at milking time that 
her head drooped and her hay stood untouched. 
In the night her mournful bawling reached the 
cottage, and Perrik 
and Madame Gué- 
lou left their beds 
and hurried to look 


at her. Madame 
heated water and 


applied what sim- 
ple remedies she 
knew, but the cow 
was no better. The 
little widow and her 
boy looked at each 
other in the yellow 
lantern light. If 
the cow died, their 
living would be poor 
indeed. 

“Tf only Monsieur 
Yffiniac were here! 
He would know 
what to do. By 
morning it will be 
too late.” 

“T will fetch him,” said Perrik. He took the 
lantern and set off along the dark, long path to 
Paimpol. It was not an easy walk by day, and 
on a stormy March night it would have been 
impossible for Madame Guélou. Perrik made 
use of his seaman’s sense of direction, using the 
lighthouse which flashed behind him and the 
scattered lights of Paimpol to keep him on his 
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Perrik carried artichokes to market, and Mme. Guélou a 
basket of flowers 


course. He brought Monsieur Yffiniac back 
with him in time to save the cow. 

“Ah, Perrik!” cried Madame Guélou, “if you 
had not been here, we should have lost our cow.” 
Perrik said nothing, but something new began 
to swell in his heart. Monsieur Yffiniae stayed 
for morning coffee. He was an old man, too old 
for the sea, and he was wise in the ways of both 
sea and land. In the clear morning sunlight he 
looked about the little patch of farm. 

“You have a good place for artichokes here,” 
he said. 

“Artichokes!” cried Perrik angrily. Was Mon- 
sieur Yffiniac making fun of him, too? 

“Yes,” said the old man. “They are a great 
delicacy in Paris, and they say that there is 
good money in them. I have seen great fields of 
them near St. Pol-de-Léon and Roscoff. You 
have the same kind of soil and climate here. 
Why don’t you try them?” 

April and May slipped by, and the stern Bre- 
ton coast began to blossom into lines of gentle- 
ness. Perrik thought of Yann with the dark sea 
rolling about the goélette. The hold would be 
half full of salted cod by now. The masts might 
still be white with frost, and the decks would 

certainly be white 
with salt. The little 


C china Virgin would 
— still hang smiling 


behind her lamp in 
the smoke-stained 
cabin. It was a 
brave life, but the 
first sting of Per- 
rik’s disappoint- 
ment was past. He 
bent his back in sun 
and wind over Ma- 
dame Guélou’s lit- 
tle patch of ground, 
and around him in 
June billowed a sea 
of artichokes. They 
were like big, green 
roses, and Perrik 
carried them in to 
market, when Ma- 
dame Guélou carried in her baskets of flowers. 

At the end of July Perrik and Madame Gué- 
lou had made a tidy profit on the artichokes. So 
artichokes were not a joke after all! And then 
early in August the first of the Iceland ships 
came in. It was not La Paimpolaise. Perrik 
went in town to see it come to dock. He helped 
unload and weigh the slabs of yellow fish, until 
his hands were stiff and cracked with salt. News 


Ny 








of La Paimpolaise? No, she had not 
been sighted for several months. 

This was the uneasy time of year. 
Old men, women, and children climbed 
to the top of Tour de Kerroch or out to 
the high point where the Widow’s Cross 
stood, and looked far out to sea, strain- 
ing their eyes for the sight of a 
schooner. One by one the boats re- 
turned—all but La Paimpolaise. 

It was almost the end of August, and 
Madame Guélou’s little, wind-browned 
face grew drawn and lined with anxiety. 
She and Perrik said little, but Yann’s 
return was always in their minds. When 
the last of the other boats had been in 
for several days, Madame Guélou made 
a pilgrimage to St. Loup le Petit to light 
a candle before the image of the saint. 
Perrik knew the old tradition of the 
country, which so many of the women believed, 
that if the candle flame burned brightly, the son 
or husband was still safe; if it flickered and went 
out, he had been lost at sea. 

When Madame Guélou returned, her face was 
relaxed into lines of peace. 

“The candle burned,” she said. But Perrik’s 
faith in the old superstitions was not as strong 
as Madame Guélou’s. He found it hard to sleep 
at night, knowing that Yann was still at sea. 
Often he rose and went down to the beach, 
standing beside the little light that flashed its 
beacon to the returning ships before they en- 
tered the narrow channel that led to the harbor 
of Paimpol. A very old man, who had long re- 
turned from the Iceland fishing, kept the light, 
and sometimes Perrik wondered how long the 
old man could continue to keep it, and who 
would succeed him when he had grown too old. 

Toward the end of August, stormy weather 
blew in from the sea. The pines around the 
Tour de Kerroch lashed and groaned in the wind. 
The waves burst in bombs of spray on the rocks 
outside the channel and harbor. Inside the har- 
bor, the returned ships lay snug and still, but 
La Paimpolaise was still missing. 

Perrik rose in the dark and lighted his lantern. 
He could not sleep with the sound of wind in the 
chimney and waves on the beach. The night 
was clear but windy, and there was no moon. 
He ran down toward the open sea, and, as he 
ran, he knew that something was wrong. It was 
the light. The little tower that held it was silent 
and dark. There were no warning flashes over 
the sea. He ran to the door of the tower and 
shook it, but it was locked and there was no 
reply to his pounding. 





They climbed to the Widow’s Cross, and looked far out to sea 


Suddenly, borne on the sea wind, Perrik heard 
the creaking of cordage, the faint shouts of men. 
A ship was coming in, and there was no light to 
tell her how near to the rocks she was. Going as 
far out on the rocks as he could, Perrik ran up 
and down, swinging his lantern back and forth 
and shouting. Now he could see the lights of the 
ship. Would they see his light before it was too 
late? His voice was hoarse with shouting, his 
arm ached with swinging the lantern. Still he 
shouted and ran, the foam breaking about his 
feet on the slippery rocks. Would they never 
see him? But at last there was a hail from the 
ship. She began to put about for deeper water. 
She was out of danger! Clear on the wind came 
the sound of her anchor chain dropping. 

In the morning Perrik was the first to see her, 
lying at anchor in the clear summer dawn—and 
she was La Paimpolaise. 

“Yes,” said Yann proudly, with his arm about 
Perrik’s shoulder. “It is best that some young 
men stay at home. We came through the perils 
of Iceland, but we should have been lost at the 
very doors of Paimpol, if Perrik had not stayed 
at home to save us.” 

“And another thing!” cried Madame Guélou. 
“Tt was a disgrace to the town that only old men 
should be left to tend the lights. Think of that 
poor old man in the tower, struck with paralysis 
and unable to move to tend his light! Assuredly 
we need some brave young men in Paimpol.” 

Perrik smiled. The sting of being left behind 
was all gone now. He, Perrik, was to be the new 
lighthouse keeper, the youngest keeper on the 
Breton coast, and he would have time for his 
artichokes, too. One could be brave and stead- 
fast on land as well as sea, it seemed. 
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The Steamer Nearest the 


Moon 


MARGARET LORING THOMAS 


WO miles and 

more above 

the sea, a little 
south of theequator, 
lies Lake Titicaca 
where steamers sail 
nearest the moon. 
And up there in the 
clear air of the Pe- 
ruvian Andes the 
full moon floods the 
land with a silver 
light so bright one 
can read large print 
at night. 

The Yavari, the 
first steamer to sail 
on Lake Titicaca, 
was built in Eng- 
land in 1861. It was 
taken apart, each of 
the parts was num- 
bered, then all were 
packed in the hold 
of steamers and car- 
ried across the At- 
lantic, through the 
Straits of Magellan, 
to the Pacific, and 
north to Arica, Peru. 

From Arica, the parts were carried on mule 
packtrain, or the backs of men, for three hun- 
dred miles, across the Atacama Desert, over the 
Andes, to Puno on the shores of Lake Titicaca. 
There was no railroad in those days. At Puno, 
the steamer was put together again. 

To build the steamer, take it apart, ship it 
across the ocean to Peru, carry the parts over the 
desert and the Andes, put them together again, 
took seven years, the work of hundreds of men, 
and the strength of thousands of mules. 

Other steamers besides the Yavari sail on Lake 
Titicaca today, but these steamers after they 
were built in England, taken apart, and shipped 
across the ocean, were landed at Mollendo, Peru, 
with the help of modern machinery and carried 
over the mountains on the railroad to Puno. 

The balsas built of bundles of reeds, which 
also sail on Lake Titicaca today, are just like 
those which the Peruvian Indians used long be- 
fore any history was written. We know that 
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this is true because 
there are pictures of 
them on pottery 
found in ancient 
mounds. 

The Indians liv- 
ing around Lake Ti- 
ticaca have to work 
hard to get a living 
from the barren 
lands so high above 
sea level. No trees 
grow there, but only 
scanty grass for 
sheep, a little grain, 
a few potatoes, and 
the reeds from 
which the Indians 
make their balsas. 

When an Indian 
is going to build a 
balsa he first gathers 
the long reeds which 
grow in the shallow 
waters along the 
shore of the lake, 
ties the reeds in 
bundles, and stacks 
them up to dry. He 
binds each bundle tighter every day as they dry 
out, until they are firm and hard. Then he binds 
bundle after bundle together in the shape of a 
boat, tapering and turning up at each end. 
Sometimes there is a sapling pole for a frame, 
if the balsa is to be large. 

Long reeds laid out flat and bound together 
at the edges with cord form the sail. The mast 
and oars are sapling trees brought up from a 
valley after several days’ journey, or handed 
down from father to son for generations, for 
wood is a precious possession so high above the 
timber line. 

It takes three weeks of hard work to make a 
balsa, and after about two weeks’ use it becomes 
water-soaked and must be hauled up on the 
shore to dry out. 

The Indian boatmen manage these balsas with 
great skill, even in the terrific storms which blow 
over Lake Titicaca. It is said that they never 
get capsized. 

Balsas of all sizes sail and float over Lake 


COURTESY GRACE LINE 
With the sail as a canopy, the balsa becomes a house boat 


on the shores of the lake 


Titicaca, to the distant market towns. They 
carry men fishing for the delicious fish, much 
like trout, which are found in the lake. Some 
balsas are large enough to carry an automobile, 
or for a family to use as a house boat on a long 
journey, the sail being made into a canopy at 
night. No one who can find shelter will spend a 
night out of doors in the bitter cold of the Lake 
Titicaca region, where on many of the nights 
thin sheets of ice form around the edge of the lake. 

The steamer which leaves Puno in the early 
morning sails out into a blaze of reds 
and golds reflected in the lake from 
the sun rising over the Andes. It is 
easy to understand how the ancient 
people worshipped the sun as a 
friendly god bringing warmth and 
light after the bitter cold night. 

In the lowlands sheep are feeding 
on the coarse rough grass. Dark ter- 
raced slopes rising from the shore 
and mountainous islands are planted 
with barley and potatoes. They are 
called andenes, from which comes 
the word Andes. Often these andenes 
are irrigated by water carried up 
from the lake in jars on the backs of 
men and women. 

About noon the steamer passes the 
Island of the Sun and the Island of 
the Moon. According to the Indian 
legend, the sun sent a boy to live on 
the Island of the Sun and the moon 
sent a girl to live on the Island of 
the Moon. When the boy and girl 





COURTESY GRACE LINE 
These steamers were built in England, taken apart, and reassembled 





were grown to be a yoting man and a 
young woman they took with them a 
bar of gold, and set out to the main- 
land to found a city. They believed 
that when the bar of gold was drawn 
down into the earth they should stop 
there and found a city. And so they 
founded the city of Cuzco, Peru, the 
ancient Inca capital, two hundred 
miles north of Lake Titicaca, in a fer- 
tile valley on the headwaters of the 
Amazon. 

Beautiful vessels and ornaments 
of gold and silver have been found 
in the ruins of the temples built to 
the sun and the moon on these 
islands. 

The steamer sails all day to cross 
Lake Titicaca, which is about the 
size of Lake Erie. Somewhere in the 
lake the steamer crosses the bound- 
ary between Peru and Bolivia. 

Late in the afternoon when the sun begins to 
drop out of sight in the west, the snow-capped 
Illimani and Sorota, far to the south in Bolivia, 
catch the sunset glow. Their glistening white- 
ness turns to pink and lavender, and as the night 
comes nearer, the shadows are blue and purple. 

The sun has gone down by the time the 
steamer docks at Guaqui, Bolivia, and the ice 
has begun to form among the reeds, arcund the 
shore of the lake, by the time the passengers 
leave the steamer that sails nearest the moon. 


COURTESY GRACE LINE 
The reed boat looks just as it does on ancient pottery 
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route from California to Manila. 
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The new Pan American flyer, “China Clipper”, recently made the first flight over the new 


The trip was made in five days, with stops at Honolulu, 


Wake, Guam, and Midway Island. Two tons of mail were carried, including a letter from 


President Roosevelt to President Quezon of the Philippines. 


twenty-one days in any other transport. 


The letter would have taken 


Above, the mail is being loaded at Alameda, 
California, from a mail conveyance used not so long ago in this country. 


A seven-day trip 


will eventually continue to Canton, China 


Universal Postal Union 
FRANCIS RUFUS BELLAMY 


HEN you drop a letter for a foreign 

country into a post box, with three or 

five cents affixed, you have participated 
in probably the most civilized activity of your 
lifetime. A German, Heinrich von Stephan by 
name, is responsible. 

Stephan was the first Director of Posts for 
the North German Confederation. When he 
took his job in 1866, sending letters abroad re- 
sembled playing flamingo croquet in “Alice in 
Wonderland.” It was impossible to ascertain 
the rules. If your grandfather, for instance, 
wished to write Berlin from New York, it cost 
him ninety cents to send the letter by steamer, 
or $1.25 by a British boat. If he lived in Mexico 
and got a letter from London, he paid the Mex- 
ican post office $1.45 when the letter came. A 
letter from Berlin to Rome cost sixty-eight cents 
through Switzerland, but ninety cents through 
France. Letters to Russia went by thirteen dii- 
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ferent routes, ten of which imposed varying 
charges. There were six routes to Austria, re- 
quiring postage that varied from a few cents 
up to a dollar. 

Into this situation Stephan plunged, and 
called an International Congress to consider his 
proposal. The Congress met in 1874, in Berne, 
Switzerland, and at the end of twenty-four days 
adopted every single one of his proposals. The 
Universal Postal Union came into being as a 
result of the most amazing one-man interna- 
tional agreement ever achieved. Today the 
same basic agreement which Stephan wrote for 
Europe and the United States serves every 
country in the world. 

Consequently, in this year 1936, whether you 
are in Timor or Titusville, you can address a 
letter to any foreign land and be sure that it 
will receive the same swift, respectful treatment 
once reserved only for the royal messages of 


Caesar. Whether you are in Nanking or Nome, 
the simple procedure is the same; affix a five- 
cent stamp or its equivalent—blue in color. The 
only exception concerns the three-cent rate be- 
tween the Americas and Spain. Who gets the 
five cents? Without exception, the office where 
you buy the stamp. Who records the trans- 
action? No one. Every nation delivers free 
within its borders all the mail it receives. 
Perhaps your letter is addressed for some re- 
mote province in, say, the Belgian Congo. No 
matter. There is a directory showing the loca- 
tion of every one of the world’s 265,000 post 
offices; and another bulky volume prescribes 
exactly the route, by train and steamer, to each 


of them. Though your mail may have to pass 
through the postal services of a dozen countries, 
it is taken unquestioningly by each and passed on. 

The development of the international air mail 
is the most recent outstanding achievement. 
Here there are no frontiers, by mutual agree- 
ment. There is only service. The air mail flies 
inviolate over every land. 

Where this new winged mail service will end, 
no man can say. But one thing is certain: the 
Universal Postal Union is mankind’s first com- 
pletely successful experiment in international 


cooperation. : 


—From “When You Write Abroad,” written by Francis 
Rufus Bellamy for the Reader’s Digest. Reprinted by per- 
mission. 


Housekeeping at the Zoo 


VIOLET KELWAY LIBBY 


EEING the ani- 
mals fed is 
alwaysthe most 

interesting part of a 
day at the Zoo, but 
did you ever hap- 
pen to wonder how 
the meals were pre- 
pared for such a 
large family of crea- 
tures great and 
small? Fancy hav- 
ing to provide food 
to suit the tastes of 
about twenty-five- 
hundred animals, 
birds, reptiles and 
fishes ranging in 
size from the grand- 
father elephant with 
his large capacity to 
the tiny frog no big- 
ger than your thumb 
or the even tinier 
baby fishes with practically no capacity at all. 

The other day I took a peep behind the scenes 
of the National Zoological Park in Washington 
to find out just how it is done. In one building 
I saw the baker making bread, boiling eggs, and 
cooking vegetables, custards and rice puddings, 
and in another several men were busy cutting up 
quantities of meat and fish and grinding dry 
bread and vegetables for the day’s rations for 
their hungry charges. 

The food has to be prepared with great care 
and thoroughness, for an animal will quickly 





Every day the baker makes forty or fifty big loaves of 
bread for the bears 


sicken, and perhaps 
die, if his diet is not 
exactly right. You 
can imagine what a 
problem it must be 
to find suitable food 
for some strange 
rare little creature, 
brought perhaps 
from the depths of 
a tropical forest. 
Sometimes it is 
quite impossible to 
provide him with 
the kind of food he 
hasbeen accustomed 
to and then it is a 
race to find as 
quickly as may be 
something that will 
make a good substi- 
tute. And it is no 
easy matter to get 
him even to try 
something new, puzzled and frightened as he 
still is by the strange and unaccustomed sights 
and sounds and smells of captivity. But the 
kindness, perseverance, and ingenuity of the 
keepers works wonders with even the most timid 
animal. 

Most of the animals are fed once a day, some 
as many as three times, and there are many va- 
rieties of diets. The big cats, such as the lions, 
tigers, and jaguars, eat nothing but meat, and 
the sea lions eat nothing but fish, while Mr. 
Hippo and the elephants satisfy their big appe- 
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Feeding the pelicans 


tites mostly with oats and hay. The monkeys 
eat all kinds of food, especially fruits and vege- 
tables; the birds have fruits and vegetables, too, 
but the seabirds demand quantities of fish, and 
many of the tiny tropical birds can not live 
unless they have just the right amount of cer- 
tain seeds. And what do you think the bears 
eat? A certain amount of meat, but mostly a 
special kind of bread that is made for them right 
there at the Zoo. 

Every day the baker bakes forty or fifty big, 
rather flat, loaves of this bread, which is made 
of one-third bran, and two-thirds ordinary white 
flour, and looks like a coarse kind of whole wheat 
bread. It has a little salt in it, and some yeast, 
and that is all. The baker broke off a piece of 
a loaf fresh from the oven for me to try, and it 
really tasted very good. He told me that once 
he gave a piece to a very wealthy man who was 
visiting the Zoo, and the man thought it was so 
good that he asked for the recipe so that his cook 
might make some like it for him when he got 
home. The elephants eat some of this special 
bread, too, but for the monkeys and the birds 
stale dry bread is bought from the city bakeries, 
and given them in big pieces or crumbled in an 
electric machine in the bakery. 

Every day the cook makes rice pudding and 
custard for the monkeys, and sometimes he cooks 
vegetables, but most of the vegetables, the car- 
rots, kale, sweet potatoes, sugar beets and so on 
are eaten raw after they have been ground up in 
a big electrical grinder. 

The Zoo has a big butcher shop, too, with its 
own refrigerator in which there are great sides 
of beef. It takes several men a long time to cut 
up the meat into the right sizes for the different 
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animals—big pieces with bones 
for the lions and the rest of the 
cats, the wolves, the coyotes and 
the bears, and little tiny pieces 
for some of the birds and 
monkeys. And one man just 
spends his time getting the fish 
ready. The fish has to be quite 
fresh every day and is not kept 
in the refrigerator. The seals 
and sea lions like to swallow 
their fish whole in one big gulp, 
but the gulls like nice small 
pieces cut from the best part, 
while other birds think the 
fish’s head is the most delectable 
morsel. 

Ants and worms are as neces- 
sary a food for some of the Zoo’s 
inmates as eggs or cereal might 
be for you or me. As it would take too long for 
anyone to catch them in sufficiently large quan- 
tities, they are raised right there at the Zoo. In 
one big set of drawers, meal worms that look like 
orange “thousand-leggers” are grown on alter- 
nate layers of cornmeal and sacking, and in other 
drawers soft white worms get big and fat on 
pieces of old dry honeycomb. Getting ants is a 
simple matter, for a piece of fruit or banana 
skin left in a cage overnight will be swarming 
with tiny red ants by the morning, and the frog 
or anteater to which it is given is only too happy 
to do its own catching. 

One keeper takes care of the lions and the 
tigers, another the bears or the monkeys or the 
birds, as the case may be, and each man gets to 
know just what his special charges like to eat, 
and tries to see that each gets just what it needs. 
For animals as a rule are very cautious and par- 
ticular about what they eat and seem to know 
by instinct just what is good for them. 

But not always! The director of the Zoo tells 
sadly of the Angora goats and the beautiful 
monkey that died one day from eating laure] 
leaves tossed to them by a visitor. And many 
catastrophes are caused by greedy eating of too 
many peanuts. 

That is why most zoos have large signs up 
asking you not to feed the animals, although 
visitors are usually permitted to feed the bears. 
Bears, it seems, have an almost unlimited capac- 
ity for peanuts, and some of the large and hardy 
monkeys can eat a good many without getting 
sick, but even an elephant has been known to 
feel very uncomfortable after a busy Sunday 
with the peanut throwers. 

While I was at the Zoo I stood watching three 


lovely healthy little jaguar kittens, not much 
larger than a well-grown cat, romping and 
playing like a trio of house kittens. Just at 
that moment along came the keeper with a 
big container. They knew exactly why he 
was there, and how they pushed and 
scrambled to get close to the pan he was slid- 
ing under the bars of their cage! He told me 
the liquid he was pouring out for them was a 
mixture of milk and raw egg and haliver oil 
—yes, the very same kind of oil that mothers 
give their children to make them grow strong 
and sturdy. How those sleek little kittens 
lapped and lapped until every last drop was 
gone. They were so neat about it, too, and 
every time they spilled a little on their paws 
or the floor of their cage they would stop and 
carefully lick it up. 

Many of the monkeys and tropical birds, 
which are used to lots of sunshine in their 
native forests, have haliver oil mixed in with 
their chopped food, for as you probably 
know, there is something in this oil which has 
the same effect as sunshine on growing bones in 
making them straight and strong. 

The lively monkeys find it hard to keep still, 
so often at supper time the keeper brings a large 
chunk of dry raisin bread, and what do you think 
the monkey does? First of all he carefully picks 
out every single raisin and eats it separately. 
That keeps him busy and amused and quiet for a 
long time, as the keeper knows. At last, when 
he is sure there is not a single raisin left, he eats 
the bread, and by that time he feels all settled 
and ready to curl up and go to sleep for the 
night. 

As the sun goes down the baker mixes the 
dough and leaves it overnight for the yeast to 





The sea lions like to swallow their fish whole 


work in it and make it rise, ready for baking the 
next day. And early in the morning come the 
men to chop and grind and mix the food and put 
it into buckets and pans to take to their charges. 
For the Zoo wakes up with the peep of dawn, 
and it is not long before the birds and the bears, 
the seals and the elephants and the hippopota- 
muses, the monkeys and all the other animals 
too numerous to mention begin to look impa- 
tiently for the keepers to come with the food. 

And what a noise there would be if one day 
there happened to be no food, and all the crea- 
tures began to chirp and chatter, and squeak 
and scream and bark and growl and roar and to 
say, each in his own way, “I want my breakfast, 
please.” 


A Filipino School 


CAROLINE H. RIDGWAY 


“a WONDER what I'll see if I cross that little 
bridge,” I said to myself as I turned off one 
of the principal streets of old Manila. 

The bridge, with a very high arch, crossed one 
of Manila’s many canals. Before I had reached 
the other side I knew what I’d find. Boys and 
girls with book satchels were passing me and 
many more were coming along the street. Turn- 
ing a corner I saw a group of long, low buildings 
of Spanish type. This is the General Gregorio 
del Pilar Elementary School named for one of 
the famous men of the Philippine Islands. Gen- 


eral Pilar was the country’s hero during the 
short Filipino rule between 1896 and 1898. 

Formerly a Spanish barracks, and one of the 
oldest buildings in the city, the place has been 
improved to serve as a school for nearly three 
thousand of Manila’s children. 

My first glimpse of the Pilar School was on 
the first celebration of NEPA Day. That is why 
I found teachers, handsome young men and 
women in native costume, waiting at the main 
entrance to have their pictures taken. NEPA 
stands for National Economic Protectionism As- 
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The school garden 


sociation. The object of the association is to 
encourage the use of native products and to. pro- 
mote home industry. That accounted for the 
native dress of the Pilar teachers on this thirty- 
first day of July. 

Pina and jusi, both products of the pineapple, 
are used in making many of the attractive gar- 
ments worn by Filipinos. I had often seen pic- 
tures of the balloon-sleeved, long-skirted dresses 
of the women, and admired them. But the 
camisa, which is worn by the men, had entirely 
escaped my attention. The camisa is a shirt 
made of jusi or pina and worn with the tail out- 
side the trousers. Jusi is transparent and fine 
as the finest of organdy, and when it is covered 
with embroidered designs it is indeed an attrac- 
tive garment. There is a wide variety of colors 
both in material and embroidery. In fact, the 
first thing I noticed as I sailed into Manila was 
a lavender camisa of a man on the 
pier. 

As I entered the school yard, surrounded 
by a high hedge, a host of boys ap- 
proached, exclaiming, “American woman!” 

“All right, boys, let me take your pic- 
ture, please,” I suggested. 

Immediately the larger boys helped to 
group the smaller ones and soon “click” 
went the camera and the Filipino boys 
were in my little black box. 

I went into a small building to the right, 
the primary school for boys. Boys and 
girls are in separate classrooms. 

This was the noon hour, so I walked 
into one of the vacant rooms. Some of 
the boys followed. On the blackboard, in 
the neatest of writing, was a poem in 
English. 
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“T wonder who can read what’s on the 
board?” I said. 

“He can,” spoke up one of the larger 
boys, and pushed a little one to the 
front. 

Slowly, carefully, pronouncing every 
syllable distinetly, the little fellow read 
about “the boy who always told the 
truth.” 

I admired the dark brown wide planks 
of the floor, shiny as a mirror. All of 
a sudden some of the boys began slid- 
ing up and down the room, each with 
one foot on half of a coconut hull. Back 
and forth, here and there, they fairly 
flew. That was the way, I discovered, 
they polished the floor. The Philippines 
have some beautiful woods. 

I awaited the end of the noon hour 
in the large, airy office of the principal. I was 
told that the floor tiling of a conventional design 
in red, green, black, and white like a linoleum 
rug, was manufactured by the Tusaon Company 
of Manila. 

At the end of the recess nearly three thousand 
children marched to their room to the sound of 
music. At the end of their forty-minute periods 
in the intermediate grades, they march in the 
same orderly way, but without music. 

Besides the principal, Miss Soledad Gomez, 
there are sixty-five teachers, twelve of them 
men. 

Miss Gomez took me to several rooms and 
asked the little girls to sing for me. <A second- 
grade room sang several motion songs, one of 
them about “No more coffee, no more tea, but 
milk.” In the third grade the girls sang their 


national song in English and then in Tagalog, 
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The Boys’ Patrol of the General Gregorio del Pilar School 
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the native dialect of 
Manila. 

The teacher asked, 
“What does harvest 
time mean for the 
farmers?” 

“The rice will be 
cut and stored,” an- 
swered a little girl. 

Then I enjoyed lis- 
tening to the words 
and watching the mo- 
tions of the children in 
the “Harvest Song’’! 
All of them, some bare- 
footed, some wearing 
native hemp or beaded 
slippers, sang with 
much sweetness. Their 
bodies swayed in per- 
fect rhythm, like 
young bamboos in the 
wind. The sound of 
the singing reminded 
me of the tinkle of 
bells away off in the 
mountains. Yet I 
heard every word dis- 
tinetly. 

In the industrial 
arts department the 
boys learn to be plumbers, electricians, carpen- 
ters, bookbinders, gardeners. I saw many fine 
examples of work done by the boys. One of the 
best was the gardening being done in two plots 
of ground across the street from the school yard. 

No less interesting is the home economies de- 
partment. In the model living-, dining-, and 
bedrooms the girls learn how to care for the 
homes they will have some day. Everything in 
these rooms is made of native products. In the 
kitchen I saw girls prepare American dishes in 
addition to their own native foods. I noticed a 
good fruit salad about to be poured into moulds 
to jelly. The girls wash and iron all the clothes 
and clean utensils used in their work. 

The Junior Red Cross in the Pilar School is 
one hundred per cent strong in membership. 
Among the many things made and distributed 
by the Red Cross are booklets of native flowers. 
And if you could see some of the flowers of that 
land, you would appreciate the beauty of the 
books. 

Toys made in the industrial arts department 
and clothing collected by the Junior Red Cross 
are sent to the children of the leper colony on 
Culion Island. 
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bands are red and blue. 
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The triangle is white, the 
The three gold stars stand 
for the three principal islands 


This school is much 
interested in athletics, 
and has a big cabinet 
of prizes for volley 
ball, baseball, basket- 
ball, tennis, track, and 
field sports. 

The school hours 
are from 8 to 11:15 in 
the morning and from 
1:30 to 4:45 in the 
afternoon. Pupils and 
teachers are required 
to play games for 
thirty-five minutes in 
the afternoon. Native 
games and some “bor- 
rowed from the United 
States” are played. 

In piko, a pattern of 
squares is drawn on 
the ground and the 
players kick stones 
from square to square 
without touching the 
lines. Lukso lubid is 
jumping rope. When 
the Filipino children 
play takip silim, they 
are enjoying the game 
of hide and seek. To 
play pabintero they draw lines on the ground 
which the players must cross without being 
tagged. To throw marbles into the air from the 
palm and catch them on the back of the hand 
is playing siclot. And sintak is like our game of 
jacks. 

The Boy Safety Patrol is the leading organiza- 
tion of this school. Its aim is to safeguard the 
small children. Its members see that the chil- 
dren get safely across the street in the neighbor- 
hood of the school; and they check up on bad 
language and the cleanliness of school grounds 
and of stores where food is bought. The perfectly 
clean yards prove that the Patrol is a success 
along that line. 

All the teaching in the Filipino schools is in 
English. When I asked Miss Gomez if English 
instruction would continue after independence, 
she replied, “Yes, we shall probably keep it up 
because knowing it is an accomplishment, and 
besides, it will be a commercial necessity. Per- 
haps we shall have an official Filipino language, 
though.” 

Until I got out of sight of the school I could 
see waving hands and hear voices crying, “Good- 
bye, American!” 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 


The flag of the new Philippine Commonwealth, born 
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WHAT COUNTS 


THOUGHTFUL Frenchman has said that 

if you would know how to give, you must 
put yourself in the place of the receiver. If 
you were the receiver, would you like to have 
the giver be very public and pompous about his 
giving? Would you like him to act as if you 
were “a little poor child?” Would you care to 
see an expression of self-satisfaction on his face? 
Would you like it if he showed irritation if you 
failed to be grateful enough? Or would you like 
to have him act as if he were gladly sharing what 
he had with you, thought nothing much about it 
one way or the other, and certainly did not ex- 
pect or want you to express gratitude? “Grati- 
tude” is a horrid word to come between giver 
and receiver, and expecting it is beneath the 
dignity of real, honest-to-goodness members of 
the Junior Red Cross. If you can’t give in the 
right way, better not give at all. What is a bit 
of clothing or food or a toy or other gift, if along 
with it goes a hurt to another’s feelings? It’s 
the way you give that counts. 


THE PROGRAM PICTURE 


‘THE girls in the picture live in Zocalo, one of 

the few places where the old Aztec language 

is still spoken, though it is within reach of Mex- 
ico City by trolley. 

Libra is telling the other girls of her visit to 
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the Floating Gardens called Xochimilco, or 
“Field of Flowers.” 

The gardens were made centuries ago by en- 
closing spaces in a shallow lake with wattle 
fences and then filling the enclosures with mud 
from the lake bottom. In this way fields were 
formed with canals running between them, like 
streets. Trees grew, men planted seeds, and the 
region became a vast garden of flowers and vege- 
tables. 

Today the markets of Mexico City are largely 
supplied from these floating gardens which do 
not really float; for as the fences rotted away, 
the roots of trees and plants anchored the soil. 

Xochimileo has become a great pleasure place. 
Boats with gay awnings and cushions are poled 
through its waterways by men in wide hats and 
sashes, much as gondolas of Venice are propelled 
by the gondoliers there. As in Venice, there are 
landings with cafes and places where boats are 
to let. But instead of dark, narrow canals, often 
smelly and lined with palaces, churches, hotels, 
and lace and glass factories, Xochimilco’s streets 
are sweet as running water, sometimes sunny, 
sometimes tree-shaded, always flower-bordered 
and silent, except for the songs of birds and the 
distant cries of boatmen, or the swish of a prow 
as a gardener passes on his barge loaded -with 
hay, poppies, and beans.—A.M.U. 


COURAGE 


HE Children’s Newspaper of London tells a 

true story that sounds almost like a fairy 
tale. When the World War broke out there 
lived in France a young artist of great promise 
named Jules Lemordant. At the age of twenty- 
five he had been awarded the work of painting 
murals for the theater in the city of Rennes. 
Happy and busy with this work, he was called 
into the army. A bullet took his sight. He 
said, “I am blind. But I ean still talk about 
beauty.” So he went on lecture tours and was 
successful with his talks on art. He came to 
the United States on one of his tours. After he 
got back to his native Brittany, he spent his 
time planning pageants about the life and his- 
tory of that fascinating part of France. The 
pageants were going well, when suddenly his 
speech left him. “I can write,” he thought, and 
went on with his work. Then his speech came 
back and he said, “I do not give up hope that 
my sight, too, may be restored. The optic nerve 
is not injured, so the specialists say.””’ And one 
day not long ago he was so badly injured in a 
taxi accident that an operation on his head was 
necessary. After twenty years, his sight was 
restored. 








HE origin of Valentine’s Day, it seems, is 
uncertain. However, the lives of the many 
saints who bore the name, Valentine, have 
little connection with the day as we now cele- 
brate it, beyond the fact that the festivals of the 
saints occurred on the fourteenth of February. 
In old times, St. Valentine’s Day was ob- 
served particularly in England. In some sections 
it was a time for the general giving of gifts. In 
Norwich, the children stole about from door to 
door with baskets filled with gifts. Such mes- 
sages as “With Valentine’s love,” and “Good 
morrow, Valentine,” were the only clues to the 
givers. In Oxfordshire, the boys and girls went 
from house to house collecting coins, and sing- 


ing: 


“Good morrow, Valentine, 
First ’tis yours, 
Then ’tis mine, 
So please give me a Valentine.” 


Many of the poorer children dressed up and 
visited the homes of the wealthy, singing such 
greetings as this one: 


“Good morning to you Valentine, 
Curl your locks as I do mine, 
Two before and three behind 
Good morrow to you, Valentine.” 


Playing jokes with mock parcels was a favorite 


Pedal Autos 


In the Park of Culture and Rest in Mos- 
cow, on the special children’s driveway, 
there is a parking place where these 
‘pedal autos” are for hire. The traffic 
sign “P,” which is the Russian “R,” stands 
for “tretard”—go slow. It is one of the 
regular traffic signs on all Soviet streets. 

This and other signs are used in training 
the young drivers in the rules of the road. 

On page 163 there is a picture of some 
American children in their pedal autos do- 


ing something similar in their class room. 


Saint Valentine’s Day 


MILDRED CLINE WALDEN 





sport. Pocketbooks and packages were tied to 
strings, and whoever stooped to pick up the 
article was often greeted with such a message as 
“Happy is he who expects nothing, for he will 
not be disappointed!” 

In Scotland and some other countries, the first 
person met on St. -Valentine’s Day was con- 
sidered to be one’s valentine. So when a young 
person saw somebody coming who was not espe- 
cially attractive, he simply closed his eyes! 

Samuel Pepys says in his diary in the sixteen- 
sixties: “This morning came up to my wife’s 
bedside (I being up dressing myself) little Will 
Mercer to be her valentine, and brought her 
name written upon blue paper, in gold letters, 
done by himself, very pretty; and we were both 
well pleased with it. But I am also this year my 
wife’s valentine, and it will cost me five pounds; 
but that I must have laid out if we had not been 
valentines.” 

The first valentine cards were made by hand, 
and were often quite elaborate. Sentimental 
verses were the fashion, and books were pub- 
lished especially for those not gifted in the writ- 
ing of such poetry. “Gentlemen’s New Valen- 
tine Writer,’ ‘“‘Cupid’s Annual Charter,”’ 
“Ladies’ Polite Valentine Writer,” were books in 
great demand! The first manufactured valen- 
tines appeared in 1800, and these swiftly took 
the place of those which were hand made. 





SOVFOTO 
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Miss Kikuko, whose name 
means “chrysanthemum,” 
came from the Tai School, 
Niigata Prefecture, Japan, 
to the Suncrest School, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


"The Queen of the Mardi Gras” from 
Kobn Junior High, New Orleans, to 
an exbibit in Hungary 


This Quaker doll is perfectly 
dressed in delicate grey silk, 
black lace mits and a white 
lace cap under her bonnet. 
She was sent from the Sid- 
well Friends’ School, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to the exbibi- 
tion in Budapest 


Below are costumes from Aus- 
tria and Yugoslavia, a Polish 
boy with skis, and a doll in 

native Philippine dress 
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Urashima. His story is on page 167 


Dinu was dressed in 
native costume by two 
Roumanian Juniors 


Doll Exchange 









From Czechoslovakia to Whitehaven, Tennessee 


Dolls from Poland, Hun- 
gary, and Austria 
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The Indians collected oil from pools where it had floated to the top, by 
dipping it up with their blankets 


The Story of Oil 


MAUD AND MISKA PETERSHAM 


Illustrations by the Authors 


AN has learned to do almost every 
The 

trains, automobiles, ships, and air- 
planes that carry him so swiftly are all ma- 
chines. 


kind of work with machines. 


On the farm he uses machines to 
raise his food. In the factories he provides 
clothing, shelter, and tools with the aid of 
machines. 

None of these macliines could move with- 
out oil. There are many kinds of oil, but 
the kind that he uses most comes from the 
earth. In its crude form, before he has 
prepared it for its many uses, it is called 
petroleum. 

Men have studied long to find out how 
Here is the 
way that many of the most learned men 
think it was formed: 
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this petroleum was formed. 


Hundreds of thousands of years before 
man was upon the earth queer-looking ani- 
mals lived in the forests. In the seas were 
many strange kinds of fish and serpents. 
There were also countless millions of plants 
and animals too small to be seen. 

As these plants and animals died, they 
lay buried in the mud. Ancient rivers, flow- 
ing through the forests into the oceans, de- 
posited upon the bottom of the sea layer 
upon layer of the remains of plant and 
animal life. 

Buried down under the salt water for 
ages, the mud and silt turned into rock, and 
the plant and animal remains became oil. 

But the oil did not stay down under the 
sea bottom, for there came a time when 
earthquakes crumpled and twisted the crust 


of the earth up and down. High mountains 
The 


bottom of the seas was pushed up and be- 


sank and were covered with water. 


came the plains and mountains of today. 
The layers of rock containing the oil were 
crushed and pushed about. 

There, out of sight underneath the surface 
of the earth, this oil, often mixed with salt 
water and gas, formed into pockets or pools. 
It passed through crevices and cracks in the 
rocks and soaked into porous rock and sand, 
There were 
certain kinds of rock through which the oil 
could not make its way, and here it was 
imprisoned as in a trap. 


as water goes into a sponge. 


Today men find oil hidden in these pris- 
ons and drill down through 
the rock to get it. 

In some few places the oil 
and gas were able to make 
their way through the rocks 
to the surface of the earth, 
and here pools were formed. 
The cave men of early days 
discovered these dark-look- 
ing pools with gas bubbles 
coming up through the dark. 
oily water. 

Pools like this, of water 
and a thick, brownish-black, 
sticky substance called tar, 
have been found in Califor- 
nia. Animals of long ago 
ame to drink at such pools. 
Many times they put their 
feet into the dark, sticky 
mass. They were caught and 
could not get away. They were dragged 
down and buried in mud and tar. Then 
changes in the surface of the earth covered 
them up. 

Many, many years later, when men have 
dug into the earth, they have found the 


a Por 
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People in the neighborhood watched Uncle Billy drilling for oil, and they 


bones of many of these prehistoric animals. 
The whole region near these ancient tar pits 
has become a great oil field, covered with 
wells from which oil is flowing. 

Through the history of olden times there 
are many stories about this oil and gas. 

There were men of ancient Persia who 
were fire worshipers. In certain places 
near the Caspian Sea and the Mediterranean 
Sea a gas made its-way out of the ground 
through crevices in the rocks, and it burned 


with a bright flame. The men who wor- 


shiped fire thought these rocks must be 
homes of their fire god, and so they built 
temples over the flames. 

Today, near these places where the 





laughed. They called it ““Drake’s Folly” 


temples were built so long ago, much oil has 
been found, and the country has many oil 
wells. 

When Noah built the Ark before the 
flood, he is said to have used tar, a thick 
kind of oil, on the inside and on the outside 
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of the Ark in order to make it waterproof. 

In an old manuscript there is a story of 
something called thick water which when it 
was poured upon a hot stone would burst 
into flames. This “thick water’? must have 
been oil. 


KiNG SOLOMON used tar between the 
huge stones in his Temple. 

In much later times the Indians in Amer- 
ica knew oil. When the white settlers came 
to America, they found the red men using 
oil as a medicine. 

The Indians collected this oil from pools 
where it had seeped through the rocks to the 
earth’s surface and floated on the water. 
They dipped their blankets into the water 
with great care. Then they wrung the oil 
from the blanket into a clay pot. 

The early American settlers learned from 
the Indians to use this oil, and even in 1800 
it was sold in stores as an Indian medicine. 

In the early days in America only tallow 
candles and whale-oil lamps were used to 
give light. The whale oil which was used 
in these lamps was very difficult to get. It 
was obtained from the fat of the whale. 
Fishermen in sailing boats went on long, 
dangerous voyages to find these great 
animals of the sea, to kill them, and bring 
back the oil. 

After a while it was discovered that the 
oil which was taken from the surface of 
certain pools of water and used as a medi- 
cine would burn and give light, just as the 


whale oil did. This oil, or petroleum, was 
much easier to get than the whale oil. 

In order to get more petroleum for burn- 
ing in lamps, there was a man who decided 
to drill in the ground for oil, just as they 
drill salt-water wells to obtain salt. He 
knew that in some of the salt wells oil had 
been found mixed with the salt water. 

A railway conductor, whose name was 
Drake, had charge of this search for oil. 
In 1859 in Titusville, a little village in 
Pennsylvania, a well was started. 

Uncle Billy Smith who had drilled many 
salt wells began to drill the well. His two 
sons helped him, but it was hard, slow work. 
People in the neighborhood watched the 
drilling and laughed at Unele Billy. The 
well was called “Drake’s Folly.” But Col- 
onel Drake and Unele Billy did not give up. 


HE hard work of drilling down into the 

rock went on through June, July, and 
August. At last one day when the well was 
sixty-nine and a half feet deep, a black, oily 
liquid gurgled in and almost filled the well. 
Colonel Drake and Uncle Billy struck oil. 

There was great excitement, and the men 
who had laughed began to drill wells them- 
selves. In this way a great oil boom was 
started in Pennsylvania. People flocked 
there from far and near. Great quantities 
of oil were pumped out of the earth, and 
cities grew up around the oil fields. 


—From “The Story Book of Earth’s Treasures,’ The John 


C. Winston Company, Philadelphia. By permission. 


My Thinking 


If I do not believe you— 
The things you say, 
Maybe I will not tell you. 
That is my way. 
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Maybe you think I believe you— 
That thing you say ; 
But always my thoughts stay with me 


My own way. 
—Tohatchi Indian School. 
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-GRAY SNOOKY 


IWY SILVER 


Song and Decoration by Flavia Gag 


Piano Arrangement by Frances Carpenter 
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Things We Do 





Members of the Burton School, Grand Rapids, Michigan, filled 


a basket with fruit for a sick friend 


T THE regular monthly meetings of the 
Richland County J. R. C. Council in 
Columbia, South Carolina, plans for new 

undertakings are decided upon and results are 
reported. Lots of ideas have been brought out. 
Fruit jars were collected and distributed to fami- 
lies in the county who would need them for sum- 
mer canning; phonograph records were sent 
from a big school to a smaller one; a Red Cross 
First Aid and Life Saving program was under- 
taken in another school; the kindergarten chil- 
dren sent pansies to one of their number who 
was sick; a first grade gave “Three Little Pigs” 
so well at one of the grade council meetings 
that they were asked to repeat 
it for patients in the veterans’ 
hospital at Columbus. One of 
the schools gave a skating carni- 
val to raise money for its Service 
Fund. 


RAWING and even recess pe- 

riods were busy times for some 
Juniors of Leavenworth, Kansas, 
until their valentine box was full 
of pretty cards and ready to send 
off to children in the State Or- 
phanage at Atchison. 


HE Lihue Grammar School in 
Kauai, Hawaii, sent valentines 
to’sick children. 
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(NE of the correspondents of the Ken- 
dall School for the Deaf, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is the Riga School for the Deaf 
in Latvia. In one of their exchanges the 
Kendall Juniors wrote: 


We were glad to get your letter. Thank you 
for the picture. We like to look at it. 

Our school belongs to the Junior Red Cross. 
There are nine boys in our class. We made some 
valentines for the sick soldiers in the hospital. 
Last Christmas we bought some dolls and toy 
bears for the sick children in the hospital. 

Our class belongs to the Boy Scouts. Yester- 
day afternoon we played a game of basketball 
with another school. We won the game. The 
score was 26 to 8. Do you play basketball in 
Latvia? 

We have a very good team. We played eighteen 
games in the Washington City League this year. 
Our team went to the Pittsburgh School for the 
Deaf to play in a basketball tournament. Pittsburgh is 
two hundred and fifty miles from Washington. We went 
there in a large bus. It took us ten hours to go. We 
crossed the Appalachian Mountains. We played four 
games in two days. We got fifth place in the tournament. 
We lost two games and won two games. We enjoyed 
the tournament. Do the boys in the Riga School for the 
Deaf play basketball? 

Do you skate on ice? We do not skate on the ice much 
in Washington because it is not cold here except for a 
short time. 

Last fall we had a carnival to make money for our 
Junior Red Cross organization. We took in about thirty- 
four dollars. At Christmas we used this money for dif- 
ferent things. Our class bought a basket full of food. 
We spent five dollars from the Junior Red Cross fund. 
We gave this basket to a poor deaf family in Washington. 


JUNIOR 
RED CROSS 


Juniors of the Greymont School, Birmingham, Alabama, with gifts and 


albums exchanged with Portland, Oregon 


N A LETTER to School Number Thirteen in 

Clifton, New Jersey, the Ancon School, An- 
con, Canal Zone, wrote: 

You may not think we can go sliding in Panama because 
you have read that it never snows in Panama. We do 
go sliding. We go sliding from December to April. That 
is the dry season when the grass turns brown. We make 
sleds out of wood and put runners on them. Then we 
take some wax or soap and rub it along the runners so 
that they will get very smooth. Then we take the sled 
to the hills and slide down the dry grass. 


UNIORS of the Maple Avenue School, Dan- 

ville, Kentucky, joined with the Parent- 
Teacher Association in giving clothes for eight 
children who needed them. Pupils 
in the Broadway School turned 
over to the visiting teacher 145 
garments and $8.12 to help buy 
new clothing. 


NDREW SCHOOL Juniors, 
Columbia, Tennessee, plan to 
make an annual event of their doll 


show. The entrants are big dolls, 
little dolls, pretty dolls, funny 
dolls, dolls in the costumes of 
other countries, boy dolls, girl 
dolls. Two of them were played 


with by little girls of the days be- 
fore the Civil War. A small ad- 
mission fee is charged. 

Each of the dolls entered in the 
show given in the Freedom School 
of Alliance, Ohio, paid a penny 
and everyone who came to see them paid a 
penny, too. One hundred and six dolls were 
exhibited and the Service Fund benefited by the 
great success of the show. 

Much care went into making the wardrobe of 
the doll sent from the Elementary School at 
Gardena, California, to a school in Japan, which 
had sent a beautiful doll to Gardena. She was 
dressed as an American schoolgirl and was sup- 
plied with six dresses, two underslips, two suits 
of underwear, a pair of sleeping pajamas, a white 
flannel coat, and two hats. When she was all 
ready, she was sent on a tour of the rooms in the 
school and each room suggested a name for her. 
The selection slip that was drawn had the name 
of Peggy on it. All the rooms contributed some- 
thing for Peggy and her box, which was painted 
by the kindergarten children. 

The two characters in a program given by the 
Juniors of Grants Pass, Oregon, were Jarvso, a 
doll just arrived from Sweden, and Josephine, an 
American doll just leaving for Stockholm. The 
dolls were moved about by two operators and 


their parts were given by two readers. In the di- 
alogue Jarvso told about her being dressed care- 
fully in Sweden, going first to the Red Cross In- 
ternational Conference in Tokyo, and then com- 
ing on to San Francisco and Grants Pass. She 
told, too, about Junior activities in Sweden. 
Josephine explained how she had an “R” on her 
sweater for success in athletics and told how 
American Juniors are enrolled and about the 
kind of activities they carry on. 


HE Junior High School in North Attleboro, 
Massachusetts, sent an album to a school in 
Zgierz, Poland. In it there was a letter in Pol- 





Pupils of the Woodland School, Cleveland, Obio, learned safety proce- 
dure by working out traffic projects with their automobiles in traffic 
lanes marked on the floor 


ish. One of the teachers in the school in Zgierz 
is the uncle of the pupil in the Massachusetts 
school who wrote the letter. 


HEN Juniors of Bogalusa, Louisiana, 

found that there were in their town three 
children who had had infantile paralysis and 
now had no way of getting about, they put to- 
gether and bought a tricycle for each one of 
them. The Juniors enjoyed doing this more 
than anything they had undertaken for a long 
time. 


UNIORS in the elementary school at Robin- 

son, Illinois, make themselves responsible for 
keeping not only the school grounds but the 
streets near by free from papers and glass. 


HE Red Cross Chapter of Winchester and 
Frederick County, Virginia, held an eye clinic 
for the school children. A specialist gave his 
time for the examinations, and the glasses for 
eleven children who could not buy them ‘for 
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themselves, were paid for by the Service Fund 
of the Juniors. 


Lerner of Yonkers, New York, found out 
that a child who had to have all her food 
carefully weighed out in grams did not have 
money to buy the necessary scales. They voted 
to give $4.50 from their Service Fund for the 
purpose. Two members in Yonkers were sent 
to a camp this summer and one of them, when 
he came back feeling strong and well from his 
vacation in the country, gave twenty-seven 
hours of his time to helping out at the Red 
Cross Chapter office. 


EVENTH graders of Lincoln School, Elgin, 

Illinois, said in a letter to 
the Junior Red Cross maga- 
zine editor: 


Before Christmas we contrib- 
uted Christmas cards enclosed in 
stamped envelopes ready to be 
mailed for invalid children at 
Princes Crossing, Illinois. We also 
brought small glass jars which our 
domestic science classes filled with 
jelly and jam for the disabled sol- 
diers of the World War in vet- 
erans’ hospitals. On Valentine’s 
Day we sent valentines to crippled 
children. 

Scrapbooks containing jokes, 
bright pictures, directions for all 
kinds of handwork, and games 
were sent to adults and children 
confined in hospitals. 

We decided that we would like 
to correspond with Juniors in 
Africa. All of the children con- 
tributed many articles and pic- 
tures of interest concerning our 
city and also specimens of our art 
work based on »ur Elgin Centennial Celebration, 1836-1935. 

We enjoy our Junior Red Cross magazine every month 
and we are especially interested in the activities of other 
Juniors. 


UNIORS of Westchester County, New York, 

covered more than a thousand valentines, 
which had been brail!led for the blind by women 
of the county Red Cross Chapter. 


LETTER in an album sent by the R. C. 

Davey School of New Orleans to a School 
in Latvia told about Shrove Tuesday celebra- 
tions in the Louisiana city: 


Mardi Gras is one of the most enjoyable celebrations in 
New Orleans. The real meaning of the words Mardi Gras 
is “Fat Tuesday.” Mardi Gras comes always on the day 
before Ash Wednesday, and being the last day before 
Lent, it has become a popular day for feasting and merry- 
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What condition are your light 
fixtures in? 


making. One particular form of merrymaking is the 
masking of both old and young. 

Mother is awakened before daylight. Tommy wants to 
get into his Indian suit or cowboy costume, or some other 
fancy dress. Sally can’t wait to don her pretty ballet dress, 
or perhaps she wishes to present a picture of days gone 
by, a Negro mammy with her basket of pralines. Long 
ago, during the days of slavery and for some time after- 
ward, Negro women sold these little round candy cakes 
made of coconut and sugar. They sat on the street cor- 
ners with their baskets full of pralines. 


HE Red Cross nurse in her talks to Juniors 

of Terre Haute, Indiana, explained about her 
need for materials for new babies. So the Jun- 
iors gathered empty glass jars and bottles as 
well as trays of different sizes and turned them 
over to her. They painted the trays and the jar 
tops light blue or pale pink. 

Layettes were made, too, 


and cribs were fashioned 
from orange crates. The 
crates were planed very 


smooth inside, pieces were 
cut from the ends to make 
lifting them easy, and they 
were painted in pretty col- 
ors. The little mattresses 
were made of stuffed pillow 
cases. 


N ATLANTA, GEOR- 

GIA, school appoints 
certain Junior committees 
whose members tell the Pro- 
GRAM story every month in 
their rooms and also read or 
tell the most interesting 
story in the current issue of 
the News. Library commit- 
tees file and bind the maga- 
zines and collect pictures from the Program to 
be used in making scrapbooks for costume study. 


HREE hundred and sixteen Christmas boxes 

and a number of games were sent by Junior 
members of the Pacific Area to Palmer, Alaska, 
to Mrs. Madeleine DeForas Sedille to be dis- 
tributed to the children of the Matanuska Val- 
ley. Mrs. Sedille wrote an article about the 
children up there for the December News while 
she was still Miss De Foras, the Red Cross nurse 
with the pioneers. 

Before winter set in in earnest in the Valley, 
the tight log Community House was finished. In 
it is installed the library purchased with money 
from the National Children’s Fund and contrib- 
uted by Juniors of Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. 


Fellow-Members Afar 


HE Lincoln Junior High School, Akron, 
Ohio, sent their correspondents in a girls’ 
school in Asquins, France, a Martha Wash- 
ington doll beautifully dressed in colonial cos- 
tume. Soon the Asquins Juniors sent back a 
pretty water-color painting of the doll and 
Odile Picard, secretary for the group, wrote this 
letter for “Martha” on her return to America: 


Now that I have rested from my long voyage I will 
tell you first of all of my joy at finding myself again 
among you, and then of the pleasure I had in living in 
France. 

The pretty little village of Asquins where you sent me, 
is built at the foot of the celebrated hill of Vezelay, which 
is visited by numerous tourists, including many Ameri- 
cans, each year. 

The school where I went is spacious, light, and cheerful. 
There I was present each day at the different lessons of 
the children. Every morning I heard songs, the tunes of 
which are still in my ears; the lessons in ethics, arithmetic, 
grammar, history, and geography. And I often saw our 
state of Ohio on the map. 

But what I saw with the most pleasure was the Junior 
Red Cross section preparing its albums and looking at 
those that it received; making woolen things, repairing 
clothes for children, learning to make bandages. 

I learned that every year at Christmas the Section had 
a Christmas tree for the “assisted children.” These are 
the orphans placed by the state in peasant families. The 
Red Cross at Paris sent to the Juniors at Asquins parcels 
of toys and sweets and clothes, which made them happy. 

I am bringing you some photographs which will show 
you the beautiful basilica of Vezelay, the castle of Char- 
tellax, the proprietors of which belong to one of the oldest 
families in France; the bridges of Pierre-Perthuis, one 
of the most admired spots of our region. 

The Juniors of Asquins have charged me to present to 
you their friendly greetings and to tell you that any of 
you who may wish to come and see them will always be 
welcome. 





Boys of Lima, Peru, sent this picture of themselves in an albwm 
to this country 





This map was sent in an album from the school at 
Dandenong West, Victoria, Australia, to the Hibbing, 
Minnesota, Junior High 


"THE Junior Red Cross section at Pussi Pri- 

mary School, Tallinn, Estonia, began work on 
March second, 1933. The membership is be- 
tween 130 and 170. There are twelve support- 
ing members, five of whom are teachers and 
seven parents of the pupils. There is a working 
meeting of the section of an hour once a week. 
If there are albums to prepare the number of 
meetings is increased. 

This section gave Christmas presents for 
needy pupils and sent them parcels of eggs at 
Easter. One pupil was given dinner throughout 
the winter at the school boarding house. 

Feeding places for birds were provided at the 
window of every class room. The food was 
brought each week by the pupils in 
turn. Flowers have been planted all 
around the school. Some of the seeds 
were obtained from Junior Red Cross 
headquarters and others were bought 
by the pupils. 

A wall newspaper called Northern 
Lights is in its third year of issue. It 
is being exchanged with another Jun- 
ior group. A second gazette was 
started this year called Information 
for our School. It contains news of 
school life. 

Four parties were arranged for pu- 
pils and parents. From the proceeds 
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of these parties the poorer pupils were helped 
and four albums were prepared to send abroad, 
two for Japan, one for Austria, and one for 
America. Several subscriptions were taken for 
the Junior Red Cross magazine, which is read 
with great interest. Shortly before Christmas a 
Red Cross First Aid course was given. Thirty 
pupils became Samaritans. 

They take turns in looking 

after pupils in need of first BE 
aid. The Samaritans on duty 
wear an arm band with a red 
cross on it. Two crowns were 
spent on replenishing the 
school medicine chest. 






Nor long before Christmas 
the Juniors of the Girls 
Upper Elementary School at 
Parnik, Czechoslovakia, 
learned from the Red Cross 
that at the very end of their 
district a small cottage had 
been burned down, and that 
the man and his wife who 
lived there with their five 
children were out of work. 

Their teacher found out 
that the mother of the chil- 
dren could make lace very 
skillfully, but had no one to 
buy her work. The Juniors 
provided a market in this 
way: in their needlework les- 
son the first-grade girls were 
making chemises, and they decided to trim them 
with lace. The second-grade girls were making 
kitchen aprons and caps, and decided to orna- 
ment the caps with lace. A number of girls an- 
nounced that they would order lace insets for 
handkerchiefs and bed covers. Orders also came 
in from mothers and aunts, and altogether the 
woman got a big order. 


GROUP of Juniors in a school in Florida 

recently received a letter from Mrs. Ruth 
Bryan Owen, the first American woman ap- 
pointed as minister to a foreign country. Mrs. 
Owen, who represents the United States in Den- 
mark, wished to thank the Juniors from her 
home state, Florida, for the gifts which they sent 
to school children in Denmark. She wrote from 
Copenhagen: 

I have just seen the very interesting album and the 
pretty and well-dressed doll which you have sent to Den- 
mark. It seems like a message from home to receive your 
kind greetings and to see all the souvenirs of Florida 
which were enclosed in the album. 
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Members of the Argao Langtad 
School in Manila held a parade 
at Roll Call time 


I told the Red Cross official here that while I knew 
you would be glad to receive souvenirs from the Danish 
schools, I myself would send you a poster about Den- 
mark, and I am mailing it under separate cover. 

This picture shows the Royal Guard standing in the 
square which is just in front of the building where I have 
my office. Every day at noon the soldiers march by my 
window with the band playing and crowds of people riding 
bicycles following them. You would 
be interested to see the crowds of 
bicycles on the street here. There 
are more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion bicycles in this city. 

The enclosed booklet shows the 
picture of the bronze statue of the 
little mermaid which is placed on a 
natural rock near the shore of Co- 
penhagen harbor. Of course you re- 
member Hans Christian Andersen’s 
story of the little mermaid. It is 
so well known that all the ships 
recognize the statue and remember 
the great Danish poet. 


A 


HE Juniors of Tharusbah 

High School in the prov- 
ince of Sind, India, earn 
money by polishing shoes 
during recess, bookbinding, 
and message-running. They 
sent a message of friendship 
to the Juniors of Naushabro, 
which was answered immedi- 
ately. This is especially in- 
teresting as most of the Jun- 
iors at Tharusbah are Hindu 
boys, and the Naushabro Jun- 
iors are mostly followers of 
the Mohammedan religion. 

In order to encourage personal cleanliness, the 
Junior Red Cross in the Government High 
School at Khannu has set up “Use Me” cans in 
the school for putting waste in and organized a 
section to inspect each pupil in the morning. 

The Juniors of the Sirohi School, District of 
Barailly, India, saved the life of a man who had 
been bitten by a snake, by cauterizing the wound 
with fire. 


At THE END of the year a group in Ontario, 

Canada, sent to Junior Red Cross headquar- 
ters an excellent report on their finances and 
their service activities. These Juniors spent 
nearly eighty dollars on their Red Cross work 
and they had twenty-eight dollars left on hand 
at the end of the school year. To the question, 
“Has Junior Red Cross helped to raise the health 
standard in your class?” they replied: 


Bad posture of seventy-five per cent immensely im- 
proved by monthly elected Hygiene Police Squad of 


——— 





Latvian Juniors help to send out their J.R.C. magazine 


seven, one for each row. Nail-biting, reduced to four 


from twenty. 


AFTER the earthquake which devastated the 

district of Erek, the Central Committee of 
the Turkish Junior Red Crescent made an ap- 
peal to all the Juniors to help their unfortunate 
fellows. The response surpassed all expecta- 
tions. In twenty days the money sent in by the 
children amounted to 2,343.13 Turkish pounds. 


) fill their cupboard in Paris, Juniors all over 

France constantly sew and knit. But what 
comes in at one door goes out at the other, there 
are so many needy children to clothe. 

Clothing, layettes, knitted things, generously 
sent by the Juniors of 
the public schools at 
Abero, Boisseuil, Sam- 
oussy, and Beaujeu, 
have just been dis- 
tributed to créches, 
orphanages, and cloth- 


VALENTINE 


tainments for the benefit of 
their schoolmates. They corre- 
spond with other schools in 
Greece and in foreign lands. 
They visit neighboring villages 
and make the acquaintance of 
their fellow-Juniors. 


"TE story of Urashima and 
the turtle shown on page 157, 
is a favorite fairy tale of Japan: 


Urashima, a young man, was walk- 
ing along the beach one day when he 
saw a large turtle being stoned to death 
by some boys. He drove the boys 
away and rescued the turtle which was 
very grateful. It asked him if he 
would not like to climb on his back and visit a palace down 
beneath the sea. In the beautiful castle below the ocean, 
Urashima fell in love with a princess. The princess re- 
turned his love, and he enjoyed three days in the castle 
where he was entertained lavishly. Then, however, he 
began to pine to see his home again; so the princess said 
the turtle might take him back to the beach and wait 
for him on the shore. She gave him a casket and warned 
him to bring it back without opening it. The turtle re- 
turned him to the beach and Urashima set out joyfully 
to see his parents once more. Greatly to his surprise, 
everything in the village was different and he could not 
find his house. He saw no one who was familiar, and none 
knew anything about his family. Urashima determined 
to open the casket given him by the princess. Nothing 
but a sort of smoke came out, but immediately Urashima 
felt a change in himself. From a young man, he turned 
into an old, bent, and wrinkled one. For the three days, 
which has passed so hap- 
pily that Urashima hardly 
thought that they were 


ing depots in Paris. 


OR some years the 
Juniors of Kalli- 
then in Greece have 


cultivated a_ school 
garden. They have 
planted trees which 


they care for and pro- 
tect. Recently they 
were awarded a prize 
of five thousand drach- 
mas for their tree 
planting. They used 
the money to provide 
shoes and food for 
children. Those Jun- 
iors organize enter- 
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ALWAYS WASH HANDS ( 
BEFORE MEALS+ «+ «+ iA 


BRUSH TEETH AND HAIR 
NIGHT AND MORNING 


3B BREATHE THROUGH YOUR 
NOSE + s + + . a 


WINDOWS OPEN DAY [f= 
AND NIGHT+ + «+ + 


= PLAY IN THE OPEN AIR 4 
AS MUCH AS YOU MAY && 


EARLY TO BED 10 HOURS 
SLEEP AND EARLY TO RISE B& 


WASH ALL OVER WITH E23 
SOAP AND WARM WATER # 
AS OFTEN AS YOU CAN 
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